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From the Correspondent of the Christian Register. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


Yesterday we had the great pleasure of 
seeing for the first time the man who has 
given the world so many, and such serviceable, 
“Chips from a German Workshop.” The 
occasion was the annual distribution of prizes 
to those students in this vicinity who ‘have 
successfully passed the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge local examinations.. . .... . 

Max Miiller is now a man apparently fifty- 
five or fifty-six years old. His figure is not 
tall, but of medium height, with a scholarly 
stoop to the shoulders. His head is large—a 
long head rather than a broad one,—covered 
with hair in which the silver closely contests 
the victory. When he speaks, his head in- 
clines to the right side, physically speaking, 
as everybody knows it does in the moral sense. 
His face combines in its expression cheeri- 
ness, gentleness and strength. His accent 
just tells that his first work was in a German 
workshop. His voice has a clear, silvery 
ring, and he speaks, when he speaks, because 
he has something to say. 

Yesterday he spoke to us of education. It 
was the theme suggested by the occasion, the 
theme in which the speaker is chiefly in- 
terested, and the theme concerning which 
England needs especially to hear. In the 
course of his address Max Miiller delivered 
himself of sentiments which were quite too just 
and true to be either acceptable or orthodox 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFES. 
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here, particularly with the ecclesiastical and 


professionally religious gentlemen by whom 
he was for the most part surrounded. He 
knew his audience very well, but did not 
abate one jot or tittle of his manly word. 
Close beside him sat our aproned and khee- 
breeched Bishop Frazer, and the aproned 
Dean of Manchester, and two or three of our 
cathedral canons, with other learned and wise 
doctors of the great national temple; and it 
was just a little interesting to notice how pa- 
tiently, and what an uneasily enforced ease, 
they ad to bear it, as the sword of his truth- 
loving spirit cut clean through some of their 
favorite persuasions. 

After expressing his deep interest in the 
educational effort which had brought us to- 
gether, and speaking of his connection with 
this system of local examinations from the 
first, the professor gave us what he supposed 
to be the true underlying reasons for his per- 
sonal consecration to the cause of education, 
“in the largest sense of that term.” One was 
that education was the national hobby of 
Germany,—the one great luxury in which 
his nation indulged. Another, he thought, 
might be found in atavism, a family bias. 
And in speaking of this he gave us a bio- 
graphical chip of t interest, as showing 
us the quality of the block from which he 
was hewn. “ own atavus, or, at all events, 
my great a Sen was the first reformer 
of our national education, the forerunner of 











































Pestalozzi, the first who, during the last cen- 
tury, stirred up the conscience of the people 
of Germany and of their rulers, and taught 
them at least this one lesson: that next to the 
duty of self-preservation there is no higher, 
no more sacred duty which a nation has to 
fulfill than national education.” That grand- 
father’s name was Barsdow. About a hun- 
dred years ago he raised the first war-cry for 
national education in Germany. His foes 
were, of course, ecclesiastics. His life may 
be read in the “ German Biographia,” recent- 
ly published by the Bavarian government. 
“This one great principle he established : 
that national education is a national duty; 
that national education is a sacred duty ; and 
that to leave national education to chance, 
church or charity, is a national sin! Another 
principle which followed, in fact as a matter 
of course, as soon as the first principle was 
granted, was this: that in national schools, 
in schools supported by the nation at large, 
you can only teach that on which we all 
agree; hence, when children belong to differ- 
ent sects, you cannot teach theology.” Bars- 
dow’s argument was irresistible, but it roused 
the most terrific opposition. He tried, but 
in vain, to concoct some sort of a diluted re- 
ligious pabulum for common schools, which 
should neither offend any of the bitterly op- 
posed Christians, nor Jews, nor Mohammed- 
ans. Failing in this he planted himself firmly 
upon the conviction that everything ought to 
give way to national education. “I confess,” 
said, Max Miiller, “I fully share the same 
conviction. If it were possible to imagine a 
religion or a sect that should try to oppose or 
retard the education of the people, then I 
should say that religion cannot be true re- 
ligion, and the sooner it is swept away the 
better. I say the same of national education. 
If there were, if there could be, a system of 
national education that should exclude ze- 
ligious education, that system cannot be the 
true system, and the sooner it is swept away 
the better.” Poor Barsdow was a deeply re- 
ligious man; but because he contended that 
no theological obstacle must stand between 
the people and the universal privilege of re- 
ceiving an education, he became the victim, 
not of heathen, but of Christian rage. He 
was deprived of his professorship. He was 
excommunicated, not by the Pope, but by the 
Protestant and Reformed Christians. His 
whole family, as well as himeelf, were exclud- 
ed from the communion. Had there been a 
“Year Book,” his name would have been 
dropped. Failing of that gentle and attenu- 
ated resource, the good people piously mobbed 
him, and the sale of his books was prohibited. 
But he conquered, like all men thus slain. 
His two fundamental principles—that nation- 
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to England in this matter. 
certain,” he said,“ that the time has come when 
England also will recognize these two funda- 
mental ‘principles, education by the nation 
and for the nation, and complete separation . 
of school teaching and church teaching. And, 
believe me, as soon as these two principles 
are acknowledged, most difficulties that now 
beset the educational question, whether theo- 


al education left to chance, church or charity 
is a sin, and that theology must be excluded 
from the public schools, prevailed—are the 
present basis of the educational system in 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and are 
just adopted in Italy, which desires to educate 
her people that she may preserve her life, 
France and England still persist in the course 
which old Barsdow considered a sin, and con- 
cerning which his eminent grandson cordially 
agrees with him. 


Max Miller now addressed himself directly 
“We may be 


logical or financial, will vanish. ‘The clergy 
will be relieved from their present false and 
invidious position. They, whether Protestant, 
Roman Catholic or Nonconformist, will be 


able to teach during certain hours on week- 
days, and in Sunday-schools, that religion 


which it is their right and duty to teach. 


The time will be amply sufficient, for the less 


a child learns of theology as distinct from 
religion, the better. Nothing can be more 
wasteful than the present system, when every 
parish, or, at all events, every clergyman, 
wants to have his own little school. In order 
to have good education you must have good 
educators. It is true we no longer employ 
the sexton, who, in addition to bell-ringing, 
organ-playing and grave-digging, had to teach 
the children in school; but it is very bad 


still: The school-mastcr is still in — 


places the servant of the clergyman ; his wor 
is hard, and he never rises to much more 
than about one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. What can you expect upon such con- 
ditions? a young school-master might begin 
with much less than that if there were a career 
open to him. In the army a man begins asa 
lieutenant, but he may end asa. general. Is 
teaching a lower profession than drilling? 
In every department of the civil service a 
gentleman begins with little ; but he rises, and 
he has the prospect of a retiring pension in 
the end. Is the place of school-master too 
low for a gentleman? Is teaching so very re- 
pulsive, even teaching the A BC? Do gen- 
tlemen shrink from offices which seem at first 
most repulsive in the medical profession? 
Has a schoomaster fewer opportunities of do- 
ing good than a clergyman? If gentlemen 
can be inspectors of schools, why could they 
not be teachers of schools ?” 

Our American readers can take note of 
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what Max Miiller means by his constant use 
of the term gentleman. A gentleman over 
here, though it is rather difficult to make him 
out with precision, is at least something dif- 
ferent from a man of gentle manners, spirit or 
even of generous culture. He is a man, one 
would say, who carries himself in certain 
ranks, circles and conventional ways. He is 
one who avoids doing certain things. They 
may be honorable, useful, even essential 
things. But a gentleman must not do them. 
a This will account for Max Miil- 
ler’s pleading for the elevation of the school- 
master to the rank of a gentleman. 

“ Make education a branch of the civil service 
make school-masters what they really are, in 
the true sense of the word, servants of the 
Queen, and you will find the best talent and 
the best moral stuff in the country ready at 
hand for making really efficient school-mas- 
ters. There would be, no doubt, a large ex- 
penditure at first, only let-us call it by the right 
name. It is not expenditure, it is investment, 
and the best, safest, the most lucrative invest- 
ment in the world. That is what I often preach 
to parents who think that the education of 
their children is too expensive. It is far bet- 
ter to spend money on the very best education 
that can be had than to leave each child a 
thousand pounds more. The same should be 
preached all over the country, till the nation 
at large, which, after all, consists of so many 
parents, understands that it will receive far 
higher interest for capital spent in English 
education than on capital invested in the 
English, nay, in the Turkish funds. As fool- 
ish parents have to pay their children’s debts, 
foolish nations have to spend for prisons and 
work-houses what they might have spent on 
national echools. But not thatonly. Every 
nation at present is trying to improve its ma- 
terial by national education; and in the 
peaceful, but not the less fierce and deter- 
mined, warfare of commercial competition, 
depend upon it the worst drilled, the worst 
educated country will go to the wall. A man 
in these days who cannot read is like a blind 
man; a man who cannot write is like a dumb 
and deaf man. Are those the men whom 
England wants to rear? You have money, 
you have peace, you have public spirit, and 
you have, what is best of all, practical re- 
ligion. I mean, you still do a thing, however 
you may dislike it, because you believe it is 
the will of God. Well, then, invest your 
money, utilize your peace, rouse your public 
spirit, and convince the world that one-half, 
vhree-fourths, nine-tentins of real practical re- 
ligion is education, national education, com- 
pulsory, and, it may be, gratuitious educa- 
tion.” 

These are some of the more characteristic 























parts of Max Miiller’s address. They reveal 
the man. Do they not also reveal the pub- 
lic to which they were sp»ken? It is always 
proper to move a vote of thanks for any gen- 
tleman’s services upon an occasion like this. 
You may be sure that yesterday the moving 
was critically and carefully as well as cordi- 
ally done. The Dean was not prepared to 
agree upon many points. He thought our 
prejudices were too strong just at present to 
adopt such a scheme. The Bishop also put 
in his testimony so as to neutralize as far as 
possible a too favorable acceptance of a na- 
tional education divorced from theology. 
Still the applause had been too hearty, and 
the eminence of the speaker was too great for 
anything more than a stammering and weak 
resistance to the testimony which had been 
borne. In responding to the vote of thanks, 


Max Miiller simply said, that in uttering 
himself under a sense of duty “he knew per- 
fectly well that he should not carry every 
one present with him; but he believed they 
had asked him to come there, not in order to 
speak smooth things, but to say what he in- 
dividually believed to be right and true.” 
Thus ended the most advanced and pro- 
nounced utterance which we have had upon ed- 
ucation in many aday. It will do something, 
we trust, to enlighten public opinion, and to 
sweep an obstructive and false religion out of 
the way. 





From a Collection of Memorials. 


A TESTIMONY FROM GUNPOWDER MONTHLY 
MEETING, IN MARYLAND, CONCERNING OUR 
FRIEND AND ELDER IN THE CHURCH, WIL- 
LIAM AMOS, DECEASED. 


This our dearly beloved friend, was born 
about the 1st of Third month, 1717, old 
style, and educated a member of the Episco- 
pal Church. At the age of nineteen years, 
it appears he was an officer in the militia, 
“ut whilst in that station, it was, through 
Divine mercy, opened to his understanding, 
that the kingdom of Christ was a peaceable 
kingdom ; he, therefore, not conferring with 
flesh and blood, became obedient to the heav- 
enly vision, and resigned his office. 

His understanding being enlightened to 
behold the emptiness of all outward forms 
and ceremonies in religious worship, he was 
often led into silent retirement; and appre- 
hending his mind to be drawn to a ceriain 
place, then a forest, for the purpose of retire- 
ment on the first day of the week, he yielded 
thereto, and on the way was led to call on 
two others in his neighborhood, and invite 
them to accompany him—they consented, 
and continued regularly to meet with him; 
in about six weeks, their number increased 
to nine persons. 
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About this time, apprehending that they 
were united in faith and principle, with the 
profession of Friends, they concluded to ap- 
ply to Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, to he 
taken under its notice. They were received 
into membership by that meeting, and a 
meeting-house built, and a meeting settled 
by the name of Little Falls, where they had 
at first assembled. Before he had any ac- 
quaintance with Friends, he was summoned 
as a witness, and required to take an oath, 
when he found himself constrained to refuse, 
notwithstanding heavy penalties were threat- 
ened as the consequence; yet, being enabled 
patiently and steadfastly to bear his testi- 
mony, he was, after some time, discharged. 

In process of time, he also saw the incon- 
sistency of supporting a ministry by hire; 
and at one time stood almost, if not quite, 
alcne in those parts, in refusing to pay the 
tax imposed for that purpose; and although 
this testimony exposed him to some close 
trials and sufferings, yet he appears to have 
faithfully maintained his integrity. 

He was also a zealous advocate in ‘the 
cause of the oppressed descendants of the 
Africans, and one of the first to liberate those 
in his possession ; and after making this sac- 
rifice to justice, labored in much love and 
tenderness to induce others to do likewise. 

Soon after he was received into member- 
ship, from the flowing of love and good will 
in his heart, he felt an engagement to impress 
his mind to invite others to become partak- 
ers of that inheritance which at times he had 
to experience in retirement; often setting 
forth the benefits which attended those who 
humbly waited on the Lord. And as he grew 
in years, he grew in his gift, and became an 
able minister, it being evident that his love 
for the eternal good of mankind increased 
with his years; often repeating in his public 
testimonies the song of the angels to the shep- 
herds, “ Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will towards men.” Thus liv- 
ing in near unity with his friends, he was 
much employed in the service of the Church, 
and truly helpful therein. 

Having earnestly labored for the good of 
his fellow-creatures, he often expressed the 
ardent desire of his mind to turn men from 
darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God; being himself an example 
of meekness, resignation, piety, benevolence 
and charity, whereby he secured the general 
esteem and good will of those whe knew 
him. 

At the burial of his wife, which was but a 
few days before his departure, when a num- 
ber of his friends and neighbors were assem- 
bled on that occasion, as he lay on his bed, 
he delivered an awakening testimony, calling 


their attention in the most pressing and moy- 
ing manner, to consider their latter end, that 
the joy of acceptance might be their eonso. 
lation ; saying to a friend who inquired how 
he was, “ my greatest desire is to be with my 
dear and suffering Lord.” 

Thus our beloved friend, during the course 
of a very long life, continued to support the 
various testimonies which he was called to 
bear, to the edification and encouragement of 
many. 

He departed this life on the 26th day of 
Second month, 1814, and was gathered asa 
shock of corn fully ripe, in the 97th year of 
his age, having been a minister about seventy 
years ; and was decently interred in the fam- 
ily burying-place, attended by a large num- 
ber of his friends and neighbors. 

Signed the 27th of Ninth month, 1815, on 
behalf of the meeting aforesaid, by 

Tuomas CLARK, 
Clerk at this time. 





From the Public Ledger. 
SPIRITUAL HUNGER. 


A chief element of vitality is the power of 
absorbing nourishment. The lowest of all 
vegetable organisms exhibit this superiority 
over the mineral world that they are in some 
way capable of imbibing the surrounding 
air and moisture for their sustenance, a power 
which does not reside in the most massive 
rock or the most polished gem. As we ascend 
higher in the scale, this attribute manifests it- 
self more and more vividly. The plant draws 
into itself the elements of the soil from below, 
and the influences of sun and air from above, 
and thus develops into the as flower 
or the majestic tree, In animal life this ne- 
cessity increases; more various and concen- 
trated substances are absorbed, and special 
organs provided for their reception and assimi- 
lation with each peculiar structure into which 
they enter. With intelligence comes a crav- 
ing for this supply and corresponding efforts 
to obtain it, and the powers of the brute crea- 
tion seem mainly to be put forth in one con- 
tinuc us struggle for food. Man’s more com- 
plicated physical nature makes the same de- 
mand as imperiously and more exacting fash- 
ion, and his varied powers are-put forth, and 
land and sea compassed to provide and com- 
bine materials for the nourishment and 
strengthening of his physical frame. 

This law which governs all material forms 
of vitality is equally potent in those higher 
and purer forms called spiritual. Indeed, 
the higher the form of vitality the greater the 
need and craving for appropriate nourish- 
ment. It is now well known that a sense, 
such as that of sight or hearing, if constantly 
denied the congenial elements of light and 
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sound, by which it is fed, will gradually dry up 
and finally become extinct. Fishes found in 
caves where no light can penetrate are desti- 
tute of eyes, though a slight indenture shows 
where the organ had formerly existed in far 
removed ancestors before darkness enveloped 
them. So the human mind, if utterly de- 
prived of the external nutriment which 
strengthens and develops it will gradually 
lose its power and sink into imbecility, In- 
stances have been knowa where, under abso- 
lutely solitary confiaement, the mind, shut 
out from all living nature and having literal- 
ly nothing to feed upon, has been starved into 
idiocy. Just as the nature of a tree requires 
the air and light to make it thrive and branch 
forth in rich luxuriance of foliage or fruit; 
just as the body of man requires not only 
these, but also more solid and nutritive ali- 
ment to vitalize and strengthen its various 
parts, and to make activity possible, so the 
spirit of man, which is the purest form of 
vitality on earth, needs the sympathy of 
kindred spirits, the light of truth, the pure 
air and sunshine of infinite goodness, the very 
bread of life to sustain and animate it. 

That a craving for such spiritual food is 
inherent in every nature is evident from the 
unrest and want of satisfacti-n that follows 
all merely material success. When the hun- 
ger and thirst of the body are assuaged, the 
still hungry mind, not clearly discerning its 
own needs, seeks the stimulus of some new 
sensation; and delicate condiments and ex- 
citing pleasures of all kinds are resorted to, 
and a double work imposed on the body, to 
its great detriment. This is not a craving of 
the body—that was satisfied with simple, 
nourishing aliment —it is the unsatisfied spirit, 
longing for its natural food, and trying vain- 
ly to satisfy its hunger with husks. A fever- 
ish passion for acquiring money often urges 
men to undergo toils, to make sacrifices and 
to bear burdens that were wortby of a better 
cause. But success in this fails to bring the 
quiet serenity or peaceful content. Whether 
they lay it up in coffers or lay it out in lux- 
uries, the same fever burns within them, and 
ever spurs them on to fresh struggles 
and fresh disappointments. It is not their 
material wants that are calling aloud for sus- 
tenance—they were long siace satisfied ; it is 
the eager, never-dying spirit within them that 
is seaking to satisfy its infinite huager with 
finite things. Many other channels are vaia- 
ly drained to allay this craving of the soul. 
Power, honor, fame, society, applause, are 
sought and gained, only to prove that they 
are not the true nourishment of the soul. The 
cares, irritations and envyiugs, the disap 
pointed hopes and wearied natures, still pro- 


these things. 
higher, purer, nobler good, to which it is it- 
self allied, that it fiads the congenial elements 
that can alone satisfy its hunger and prom pte 
its vitality. Oae disinterested act of benevo- 
lence, one outgoing of pure affection, one liv- 
ing truth received into the heart, and carried 
out into the life, one noble sentiment cher- 
ished, or virtuous resolve executed, will give 
more solid satisfaction to the soul than any 
measure of temporal success or material pleas- 
ure; for such are the elements with which it 
is allied, and such the food which alone is 
capable of affording nourishment tv its vital- 
ity. Every ray of the infinite goodness for 
which it yearns, that penetrates and perme- 
ates the soul, gives it new life and strength, 
while all attempts to feed it with inferior 
good, all doubling or bodily pleasures, or 
eager pursuit of gain, or applause, or show, 
will leave it starving for its true food and 
pining for its native air. 































claim that the spirit can be fed by none of 


It is only when it turns to 


———>26- —__—__ 
PERTE DU RHONE. 
This “ Perte du Rhone” was translated 


from the Almanac of Good Counsels, pub- 
lished in Geneva in 1874. It is all Tavs, 
but I cannot remember the name of the 
American. 
from Mons. Cottin. 
years ago. They now have a society there 
and various factories, such as paper-mills, 


Much of the land he bought was 
That was four or five 


manure factory, etc. The water-power di- 
verted from the Rhéne isas much as 12,000 
horse-power, which is sold according to the 


demand. It may be many years before all 


the power is disposed of. Mons. Cottin re- 
grets having sold theland socheaply. B. 


BELLEGARDE AND THE PERTE DU RHONE, 


About an hour by rail from Geneva, in 
Switz:rland, the Rhone, after having min- 
gled its blue waters with the grey waters of 
the Arve, enters a narrow, deep gorge. From 
the railway, which follows the river, you can 
hear the waters groan and roar in the bed 
which they have dug for themselves. All at 
once the river disappears to reappear some 
hundreds of yards farther on. This is called 
the “ Perte du Rhone” (the loss of the Rhone) 
and the place is Ballegarde, a village of poor 
enough appearance, but now likely to be- 
come an industrial center, and, perhaps, a 
large city. And to what do you think it 
will owe its transformation? To the Rhone 
first, and secondly, to an American, who had 
com? to visit the Perte da Rhone. Perhaps 
he shrugged his shoulders as he thought of 
Niagara; but, suddenly, he was struck with 
an idea. In an American brain ideas ripen 
fast. He walked back thoughtfully to Balle- 
garde, aud went straight to the notary. 
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“Sir,” said he to him, “your locality 
pleases me; I have an idea of starting a 
washing establishment on the banks of the 
Rhéne. Will you do me the favor to see if 
there is any land for sale? And, as I should 
like a choice, you may get as many offers as 
possible. You understand me?” 

“Perfectly,” replied the notary. “I will 
return them to you ina week.” At the end 
of which time, the American entered the 
the notary’s office. “ Well, have you attended 
to my little affair ?”’ 

“Oh,” said the notary, laughing and plac- 
ing his hand on an enormous pile of papers, 
“if you want to buy all the land around here 
it depends only upon yourself. Your offer is 
such a Godsend, that everyone wishes to profit 
by it—everyone wishes to sell you his land.” 

“Let us see,” said the American, quietly 
looking over the letters; and after a few 
minutes he resumed, “I will buy all.” 

The notary was stupefied, the inhabitants 
were still more stupefied, and wondered 
whether they or the stranger was mad. But 
the promise was given; the legal papers were 
soon made out, and our American is the pro- 
prietor of almost the whole plain of Belle- 
garde. Then, and not before, he explained 
his idea. He had remarked that between the 
point where the Rhéne disappears and the 
point where it comes out again, there was a 
very considerable difference of level; and he 
eaid to himself, ‘‘ Here is an enormous loss of 
water-power, of power which it is possible to 
gather up and utilize. What must be done? 
Why, just what the miller does, who turns 
the stream from its course to bring its waters 
to his mill—open a new channel for the Rhone, 
and conduct it to the place where he wished 
to transform its fall into motive power.” The 
idea was put into execution without delay. 
A company was formed; a subterranean 
channel of more than 500 yards in length 
has been dug, and a part of those waters which 
had been engulfed without profit to anybody, 
now follow peaceably that new road to pour 
themeelves into enormous turbines, and to 
communicate to them a power valued as that 
of 10,000 horses ! 

But that was not all. Ten thousand horses 
at the bottom of a hole could not do much 
work. The question was to transport them 
(or their equivalent) to the summit of the 
steep banks of the Rhéne, and distribute 
them over all the extent of the plain of Belle. 
garde. They did this by means of cables ot 
iron wire, which transmitted movement and 
force to grest pullies, around which they were 
rolled. Power can thus be sent several miles, 
as easily as water or gas is sent through a 
pipe. ow you understand the complete 
thought of our American. The lands will be 


resold; the 10,000 horse-power will be rented ; 
the American will make his fortune, and the 


valley of Bellegarde will become the asylum — 


of the exiled workman of Alsace, and the 
place where they will invest their capital. 

Dear reader, is there in your life no lost 
power? Are you employing well your time, 
your intelligence, your fortune, your knowl- 
edge, your health, yourenergy? If not, then 
haste to dig a new course for them, which 
shall be obedience to the willof God. In do- 
ing this, you will become not only more use. 
ful, but more happy. 


———-—~<9 > 


From the Christian Union. 
THE LAW OF MORAL INHERITANCE. 


One of the special topics of modern thought 
and investigation is the degree of practical 
limitation imposed on free will, and conse- 
quently on moral responsibility by inherited 
tendencies. It is a new phase of an old dis- 
cussion. A most interesting chapter of his- 
tory could be made by a record of the sue- 
cessive changes of sentiment on the question 
as to how one man’s responsibility may be 
effected by another man’s action. 

In the earliest stages of society known to 
us, it is not the individual who is regarded as 
the unit so much as the family, the tribe or 
the clan. As one result of this, the history 
of early times abounds in instances of whole 
families punished for the offence committed 
by the father alone. In early Jewish history 
we find this practice supported by the national 
sentiment, while in conflict with it and gradu- 
ally superseding it appears the higher idea of 
strictly individual responsibility. The Mosaie 
code expressly repudiated the lower principle. 
“The fathers,” it declared, “shall not be put 


to death for the children, neither slrall’ the. 


children be put to death for their father; 
every man shall be put to death for his own 
sin.”-—(Deut. xxiv, 16.) But here, as in 
other instances, the practice of the people was 
inferior to the sentiment of their law. When 
Achan committed a capital crime, his sons 
and his daughters were stoned along with him, 
and the people evidently onal it a right- 
eous proceeding. So, in later times, the 
pealmist’s wrath against his and the Lord’s 
enemies expressed iteelf in imprecations even 
upon their children. In the earlier Old Tes- 
tament books the idea appears, repeatedly 
and in impressive forms, that the sins of the 
fathers are directly visited upon the children 
and the children’s children. But, later, 
Jeremiah declares: “They shall say no 
more, The fathers have eaten a sour grape, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge. But 
every one shall die for his own iniquity : 
every man that eateth the sour grape, his 
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teeth shall be set on edge.”—(Jer. xxxi, 29, 
30.) Ezekiel (chap. xviii) makes the same 
proverb the text for a very noble indication 
of the Divine justice. Like Jeremiah, he re- 
nounces the idea of a transmittal of retribu- 
tion from father to son. “As [ live, saith the 
Lord God, ye shall not have occasion any 
more to use this proverb in Israel. Behold, 
all souls aremine, As the soul of the father, 
so also the soul of the son is mine: the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die... .. Yet say ye, 
‘Why? doth not the son bear the iniquity of 
the father?” When the son hath done that 
which is lawful and right, and hath kept all 
my statutes, and hath done them, he shall 
surely live.” The whole chapter is an ex- 
position of the same idea. It sets forth in 
the most emphatic manner the justice of God 
in holding every man accountable for his 
own conduct, and for nothing else. 

By one of the singular relapses which 


































ology of the middle ages based itself in part 
on a direct contradiction of this simple prin- 
ciple of justice, so clearly declared by the 
Jewish prophet. It asserted that every man 
was liable to the heaviest conceivable punish- 
ment for the sin of his first ancestor. At one 
time it based this on the assertion of an actual 
participation of all mankind in the original 
sin of Adam; and when driven from this 
position, it asserted hat to those who had no 
share in the sin, the guilt and retribution of 
the sin were attached by the Almighty. But 
this conception, though still avowed in the 
creeds of great churches, is fast dying a nat- 
ural death. It falls away as the moral sense 
of mankind asserts itself against the casuistries 
and traditions of schoolmen. 

But, going back to the simple principle 
laid down by the prophet of old, that a man 
stands or falls according to his own actions, 
we now find ourselves obliged to provide for 
an additional class of facts. There is a sense, 
wholly different from that in which the pro- 
verb was denied by Ezekiel, in which the 
children’s teeth are set on edge because their 
fathers ate sour grapes. As a modern physi- 
cian would put it: If a man ruins his own 
digestion, his son will probably have a weak 
stomach. In other words, though moral re- 
en is not and cannot be transmitted, 
the conditions which largely determine con- 
duct and ch:racter are actually transmitted 


—not occasionally or incidentally, but as a 
general law. The child is born with an out- 


fit of tendencies inherited from many ances- 


tors, which has an immense and incalculable 
influence in determining whether his life shall 
be, humanly speaking, a failure or a success. 
A familiar instance is the inherited craving 
for strong drink, through which many a man 





becomes a drunkard, as it were, in spite of 
all he can do. But, in less patent ways, in 
regard to all the qualities which go to make 
up character—not only temperance, but 
honor, fidelity, magnanimity, every virtue 
and grace and their opposites—each individ- 
ual is under a subtle and powerful bias, some- 
times an irresistible bias, which he inherited, 
for which he can neither be praised nor 
blamed, yet which has a prodigious effect upon 
his character and his fortunes. 


To this class of facts modern science is 


giving great emphasis. The statements of 
scientists in this direction—often, it must be 
said, made in too sweeping terms, sometimes 
made with culpable disregard of the probable 
effect, yet containing a very large element of 
truth—are often resented, and sometimes 
broadly denied by religious teachers. There 
is fear lest such statements should break down 
the sense of free will and moral responsibil- 
ity, and so work fatal mischief. And in a 
one-sided and inconsiderate presentation of 
these views there undoubtedly is danger. 


But it must be remembered that there is 


nothing so safe and so strong as truth. What- 
ever are the real facts as to human nature, 
we want to know them and to conform to 
them. And this emerging truth of the great 
limitations upon the practical freedom of the 
will must work good as it is rightly discerned 
and assigned its right relative place. The 
great fact stands unshaken, deep rooted in 
consciousness and experience, that man has 
power over his own acts. Against that rock 
no fatalism, whether born of philosophy or 
theology or material science, can prevail. To 
arouse the sense of free will and power over 
circumstances, and to inspire and guide it to 
noble ends, will always be the work of lead- 
ers of men. Man’s nobility must always be 
measured largely by his sensitiveness to the 
voice of conscience. But the other truth, 
that man is free only within certain bounds, 


has also a great work todo. In right-minded 
men it will minister to charity. The per- 
ception of the forces which warp men away 
from their better selves, the thought of the 
undercurrent of inherited infirmity that may 
be the cause of what looks like willful de- 
pravity, should bring home to us with new 
force the command of Christ to “ judge not;”’ 
should help us into the spirit of that Divine 
word, “ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

The same views which in one aspect nar- 
rows our responsibility, in another view 
broadens it. If we are less free in our own 
acts than was formerly supposed, we have 
correspondingly greater power over our suc- 
cessors. As the past has moulded us, 8) we 
are to mould the future. The habits we 
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form, the institutions we build, our whole 
contribution of right or wrong living, of wise 
provision or apentthelft waste, is our legacy 
to those who shall come after us. In every 
act, we are doing for others as well as our- 
selves. And so we are led into a sense of the 
oneness of this great human family. We are 
inseparably bound together, all of us; not 
only all who walk the earth to-day, but all 
past generations and all that are to come. 
As Paul wrote: “No man liveth urto him- 
eelf,and no man dieth unto himself.” The 
good of each is the good of all, and the loss of 
each is the loss of all. And to this great 
truth of the brotherhood and very oneness of 
all mankind, Christ gave the crown, showing 
that God makes Himself one with all of us. 
He, too, enters into the suffering of the lowest, 
that the lowest may be brought to share His 
glory. And since Deity itself stands not in 
isolation, but pours its life through every 
creature, and stoops to bear the burden of 
every creature, so our lot, linked with that of 
all our fellows, is more Divine than if we 
stood alone. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 8, 1876 











A CORRESPONDENT calls attention to the 
fact that an item of local information in re- 
gard to Piles Grove Monthly Meeting found 
place in a late number of our paper, which 
referred to an important measure not yet 
fully determined upon; and expresses a wish 
that we will ‘discourage the prevalent dispo- 
sition to spread abroad matters prematurely.” 

We acknowledge the justice of the criti- 
ciam, and fully coincide with our friend in 
his concern. Doubtless, weakness rather than 
strength results from such indiscretions. 





THROUGH inadvertence, “British Wild 
Flowers in Relation to Insects,” in No. 44, 
was not accredited to the London Friend. 


Tue Microscore.—A meeting of special 
interest occurred at the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, in this city, on the 
evening of the 23d inst. For the benefit of the 
students of the College, and for the enter- 
tainment of its many friends, the spacious 
communicating rooms of the new building 
were thrown open to a large invited com- 
pany. On tables, properly arranged and 
suitably lighted, fifteen microscopes, under 
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competent superintendence, were in use, dig. 
playing many of the wonderful and beautify] 
phenomena of the organic world. The in. 
strumen ts varied in excellence and cost from 
the modest and inexpensive student stand, 
up to the most perfect, elaborate and expen. 
sive patterns of the American and English 
shops—instruments capable of penetrating to 
the utmost limits of microscopic vision. 


It is always an advance in teaching when 
the student can study the thing itself rather 
than a picture of it. Pictures, if very good, 
may present the apparent features of organic 
structures with reasonable distinctness, but 
the finer elements can be demonstrated only 
under lenses of greatest perfection. To the 
microscope alone, among all the instruments 
of precision in use by man, is reserved the 
power to reveal to his educated vision the 
delicate and ultimate units of organization. 
Only under its lenses, directed by skillful 
hands, can the thinking mind obtain percep- 
tions of the minute though grand possibilities 
of organization. We are not more impressed 
with the magnitude of astronomical facts 
than by a contemplation of the extremely 
minute in the organic world. Similar forces 
move stars and atoms; similar garments of 
splendor and grace clothe al] that is. 


The cell-sap in the vegetable kingdom, 
moving with slow majestic step, ever return- 
ing, ever commencing its round of mystery ; 
the hurrying corpuscles in the transparent 
vessels of living animal organization, each 
and all in silent haste to do their work, were 
clearly displayed to an intelligent company. 
Beyond all doubt, the circulation of the 
blood is the grandest sight revealed by the 
microscope. 

Harvey taught the doctrine of the circula- 
tion for the first time, intelligently, in Lon- 
don, in 1619, but he never saw the phenom- 
enon. Swammerdam first saw the blood in 
the frog in 1655. Malpighi saw it in the 
hedgehog in 1661. It was reserved to Leeu- 
wenhoek to see it for the first time in man in 
1673. Neither of these old observers ever 
saw it as it was displayed on this occasion. 

The blood spectrum—its characteristic ab- 
sorption bands—obtained from a blood spot 
not half the sizo of a pin’s head, was shown 
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and compared with other spectra. The spec- 
tral analysis of blood, in trained hands, is the 
most delicate means of detection in criminal 
cases. 

Many Leautiful forms of foraminifera, of 
diatoms, and of crystals, of insect anatomy 
in its delicacy and beauty, demonstrations, 
too, of parts of higher organizations, of their 
digestive and respiratory structures, were 
seen, perhaps, for the first time by many in 
the company. 

During the evening the guests assembled 
in the lecture-room, where they and the stu- 
dents were entertained by specimens and pho- 
tographic illustrations thrown on a screen by 
the projecting microscope. Many of these 
illustrations were enlarged several thousand 
times. This kind of demonstration is indis- 
pensable in every scientific lecture-room. 
Proper specimens and photographs should be 
accumulated, as books are accumulated in 
every college, for the illustration of lectures, 
because in this way striking points in the 
course of teaching can be lastingly impressed 
on the memory, and the old routine of stale 
and indolent didactic teaching is interrupted, 
to the mutual good of teacher and student. 

The entire evening was one of intellectual 
profit and social enjoyment. For a time we 
were taken out of our books, and brought 
into close intellectual contact with things— 
the wonderful, the minute and otherwise in- 
visible and beautiful things of the world of 
reality-in-which we pass this life. Few of us 
daily workers or idlers in life’s harness know 
what nature’s wonderful forces are siiently 
doing around us, and within us, and beyond 
our ordinary vision. Few of us know the 
mystery of our own abused, yet surprising, 
mechanism, until the microscope opens our 
eyes to see what the Lord has made, and 
what He has pronounced good. 








MARRIED. 


CARPENTER—RICH —Un the 25th of Twelfth 
month, 1875, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
under the care of Middletown Monthly Meeting, 
Backs county, Pa., George W. Carpenter, of Schuyler 
county, N. Y., to Mercie Anna, daughter of John C. 
and Ann M. Rich. 


scala 
DIED. 
ABBOTT.—On the 26th instant, Mary, widow of 
the late James Abbott, in the 82d year of her age; 
a member of Green street Monthly Meeting. 
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EVES.—On Eleventh month 29th, 1874, at the 
residence of her nephew, Wilson M. Eves, in Iola, 
Pa., Edith Eves, in the 84th year of her age; a 
member of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting, Mill- 
ville, Pa. 


JONES —Tenth month 23d, 1874, at Conshohocken, 
Pa., Mary, widow of Jonathan Jones, in her 91st 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 


LONGSTRETH.—On the morning of the 24th of 
Twelfth mo., Rachel O., wife of John L. Longstreth, 
aged 40 years; a member of Green street Monthly 
Meeting. 


TRIPP.—Of diphtberia, on the 14th of Twelfth 
mo 1875, at Deruyter, Madison Co, N. Y., Marinda, 
daughter of Henry and Chloe M. Tripp, aged 10 
years. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


No. 81. 
(Continued from page 716.) 





BERNE TO GENEVA. 

On the morning of the ninth we leave 
Berne by rail for Geneva, and the ghostly 
mountains fade away in the distance. It is 
almost sad to leave behind the magnificent 
Jungfrau and her mighty attendant peaks, 
having lived a whole month in their inspir- 
ing presence, but then the old, old story of 
greater things beyond lures the courtier from 
the realm of this Princess of the Peaks to 
that of Mont Blanc, the acknowledged “ mon- 
arch of mountains.” By fertile and fruitful 
fields and vineyards, through tunnels and 
over viaducts we go, by picturesque, famed 
old Freyburg without pausing to admire, at 
leisure, its noble suspension bridges, its antique 
cathedral with the famous organ, its lime trees, 
cotemporary with the battle of Morat (1472), 
and its grand historic walls and gates. 

As we approach the shores of Lake 
Geneva, views of the Savoy Alps, with the 
imposing peak of Mont Blanc, are obtained, 
and the warm hillsides are densely clad with 
the vine. We are now in the Paysde Vaud, 
a beautiful and fruitful region, ruled in the 
early times by the Dukes of Burgundy. In 
the 13th century it became subject to the 
Dukes of Savoy, from whom it was wrested, 
in 1536, by the Bernese, to which State it re- 
mained subject till 1798, when it acquired its 
independence, becoming a member of the 
Swiss Confederation in 1814. Lake Geneva, 
or Lake Leman, purely blue and beautiful, 
lies before us, the boundary between Switzer- 
land and Italy. No wonder it has moved 
the poet’s rapturous lay, and. what marvel 
that its lovely shores, which look at once on 
the grandest and loveliest things of creation, 
should have tempted the fervid and restless 
spirits of earth to linger long, and to rejoice. 
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“ Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake, 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring.’’* 
The remarkable intensity of blueness re- 
minds me of the Augean, and is a little sur- 
prising when we remember that it is the 
“nursing lake” of the Rhone, which pours 


its great turbid wealth of glacial waters into Ss 
it, to emerge so heavenly pure as to strike the k 


beholder with admiration. The author of 
Childe Harold aptly compares the glorious 
mountain-guarded lake to a gracious mother, 
making 
“A fair and froward infant all her care, 
Kissing its cries away as these awake.—” 
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every comfort, is provided for the use of” 
visitors, but we find it too remote from the 
conveniences of the city, and so abandon it, | 
regretfully, the next day for a more centra} 
position in the heart of the town, just on the | 
Place de la Metropole, overlooking the Eng. 
lish Garden and the lake, 

We are now in the most populous city of 
witzerland (62,312 inhabitants), which 
eeps friendly guard over the eastern ex. 
tremity of Lake Leman, just where the “blue 
waters of the arrowy Rhone” leave “the 
pure bosom of the nursing lake.” The 
English Garden is a shaded and ornamented 
promenade, furnished with abundance of 
comfortable seats, overlooking the pure 


The troubled river comes laden with moun-| waters which breathe peace and coolness 
tain debris, with the sand and mud which | toward the heated city, and one of our first 
have been borne onward in its mad career,| walks was under its friendly shades and 
and the deep, silent, gentle ‘ake receives all | along the quay. A little kiosk on the right 
its burdens into her calm bosom, and here | of the garden contains the admirable wooden 
nature repeats her assurance, made so often, | relief of Mont Blanc, which cost its author 
that all is well in the universe of God. | ten years’ Jabor, and represents with beautiful 
Layer by layer, slowly but surely, is being | accuracy the chain of the Alps, of which 
builded the fruitful plain of the far future,} Mont Blanc is the acknowledged monarch, 
where distant generations may dwell, mar-| The highest summit is 29 inches 2 lines 
veling, perhaps, over the dim and uncertain | high, and the Mer de Glace occupies about 
records they find of a remote, forgotten anti-| 3 feet. All the mountains of the group are 
uity. carefully chiselled, every village is correctly 

I will not describe the afternoon’s ride| placed, every glacier, every lake, every 
along the northern shore of the lake to | stream, every forest, every mule path, every 
Geneva, though we found it very beautiful, | road is clearly indicated, so that the ardent 
and though we passed points of great literary | aspirant, after a victory over the frowning or 
and historic interest. I remember that this|smiling heights, may plan his campaign 
is the native country of the beloved Agassiz, | intelligently before entering on the conflict. 
and try to recall to memory Js. T. Fields’ | ‘ihe brisk-looking maiden who presides over 
sweet little poem, expressive of his feeling of|the miniature mountain scene, takes a long 


loving remembrance for his departed friend, | rod and rapidly points out each spot of inter- — 


when sojourning in this land. Among the| est, and rattles off a profuse explanation in 
sturdy, sensible people of the country, faces | French, fully half of which is lost on my 
like that of Agassiz, strong, bright, sensible, | painfully attentive ears. 
genial, are very frequent. A beautiful page| Further along the quay, before reaching 
of nature’s glorious picture book was un-| the long bridge which spans the outlet of the 
folded to the eyes of the born naturalist in | lake, we find, looking eastward over the 
his early days, and perhaps yonder inspiring | resplendent waters to the majestic mountain 
snowy summits, this resplendant mirror lake, | heights, the monumental group, in bronze, by 
and these vine-clad slopes had much to do in| Dorer, which commemorates the union of 
giving his mind so strong an impulse. the State of Geneva with Switzerland, an 
“To read what was yet unread, event which occurred in 1815. Switzerland 


In the manuscript of God.” 


What better gift could the fair Pays de 
Vaud have given to the young Republic be- 
yond the western wave, than this genial 
teacher, this wise and patient student, whose 
pure, simple life, and truly amiable character, 
endeared him to all hearts. 

We arrived in Geneva about three o’clock, 
and were driven first to the new and beauti- 
ful Hotel National, at the northern extremity 
of the city, where every elegance, as well as 


* Childe Harold. 


stands erect and stately, receiving this beau- 
tiful and congenial daughter by adoption, 


who seeks admission into the happy family of | 


Cantons after her long trials, conflicts and 
triumphs. We may imagine that she re- 
counts, to the genius of Helvetia, the long 
story of her troubled childhood and her 
severe education. She was an outpost of 
Roman power, and a seat of Roman civiliza- 
tion in the imperial days, and, after the 
downfall of the mistress of the world, (426 
A. D.) became one of the chief cities of the 
Burgundian realm, and here was a palace of 
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King Gondeband, to whom King Cloris, of 
France, sent the golden gift, demanding in 
marriage the hand of his neice, Clotilda. 
Then Geneva became the prey of the Ostra- 
goths, and during the long dark night of the 
middle ages was again and again desolated, 
pillaged and burned; a new city rising ever- 
more above the ruins of the oid. In 858 she 
became once more a part of the Burgundian 
Kingdom, and was its chief city till 1034, 
when she was incorporated into the German 
Empire, and here Conrad, the Salic, received 
the imperial crown at the hands of the Arch- 
bishop of Milan. In the course of the fifth 
century Christianity had been introduced in 
Geneva, and the bishops had been invested, 
by kings and emperors, with the power and 
title of prince. The civil and the ecclesias- 
tical princes of the State of Geneva were 
frequently at war fur the supremacy, and the 
citizens gradually succeeded in establishing 
their privileges and rights on a firm basis, as 
their rulers strove with each other. Here it 
must be acknowledged that the bishops were 
often, perhaps generally, the friends of liber- 
ty, and the protectors of the people from 
feudal tyranny. But, in 1401, the Ducal 
house of Savoy having succeeded to the pos- 
sessions of the Count of Genevois, acquired 
the right of nominations to vacancies in the 
bishopric, and bestowed it on creatures of 
their own, whose many acts of despotism 
incurred the hatred of the people. The 
Dukes of Savoy, of course, seconded the 
tyranny of the bishops, and deeds of dread- 
ful cruelty roused up a brave spirit of resist- 
ance on the part of the Genevese. The 
dungeon, the torture, the scaffold, the faggot 
only served to stimulate the spirit of abhor- 
rence of tyranny, and to kindle afresh the 
fires of liberty. The story of Bonnivard, 
chained for several years in a dungeon be- 
neath the waves of Lake Leman, and released 
by the patriots of Geneva, is known to all 
the world, and it is most inspiring to remem- 
ber that his sufferings and faithful endurance, 
as well as the tears and blood of all the 
hosts of the martyrs of liberty, did indeed 


“appeal from tyranny to God.” S. R. 
Highth month 15th, 1875. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE SANITARY DRAINAGE 
OF HOUSES AND TOWNS. 
BY GEORGE E. WARING. 
Continued from page 719. 

Dr. Stephen Smith says, ‘‘ Man is born to health 
and longevity; disease is abnormal, and death, ex- 
cept from old age, is accidental, and both are pre- 
ventable by human agencies.” 

Disease is net a consequence of life; it is due to 
an unnatural condition of living,—to neglect, abuse, 
or want. 

Were any excuse needed for the constant reitera- 
tion of such truths as are known concerning the 
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origin and spread of infectious diseases, it is to be 
found in the hope that by creating a public realiza- 
tion of the danger of sanitary neglect we may obvi- 
ate the necessity that now seems to exist for the 
appearance of occasional severe epidemics, acting 
as scavengers and inducing the performance of sani- 
tary duties whose continued neglect would lead to 
even more serious results. 

An ordinary epidemic any modern community 
will bear almost with indifference. The few who 
know the close relation between the disease and its 
preventable cause will generally maintain their ac- 
customed indifference until their own circle is at- 
tacked, and even then they are powerless to arouse 
the authorities to the necessary action. It is only 
when an outbreak of more than ordinary malignity 
occurs that even the sanitary authorities of most of 
our towns bestir themselves in the matter; but if 
the prevalence and the malignity be sufficient, there 
follows a most active cleansing of streets, purifica- 
tion of drains, and investigation of the private 
habita of the lower classes of the people. 

When the improvement of sewerage was actively 
undertaken in London, some twenty-five years ago, 
it was found that the death-rate was so much re- 
duced, in some of the worst quarters of the town, 
that if the same reduction could be made universal 
the annual deaths would be twenty-five thousand 
less in London, and one bundred and seventy-seven 
thousand less in England and Wales; or, by another 
view, that the average age at death would be forty- 
eight instead of twenty-nine, as it then was. 

The early registration returns of England de- 
veloped the fact that the prevalence of fatal diseases 
was in the case of some three times, of some ten or 
twenty times, and of others even forty or fifty 
times greater in certain districts than in others, and 
that these diseases raised the mortality of some dis- 
tricts from fifty to a hundred per cent. higher than 
that of other districts, the death-rate of the whole 
country being from thirty to forty per cent. above 
that of its healthiest parts. 

The effect of sanitary improvement has beer 
nowhere better shown than in the British navy, 
where in 1779 the death-rate was one in forty-two 
(this of able-bodied, picked men), and the sick were 
two in every five. In 1813, after the means and 
appliances of health had been furnished, the death- 
rate was one in one hundred and forty-three, and 
the sick two in twenty-one. 

Less than a generation ago the idea prevailed 
that it was of doubtful propriety to ask why we are 
sick, and even at this day many believe that such 
an inquiry savors of irreligion. Happily this con- 
dition of otherwise intelligent minds is passing 
away. 

While we know, thus far, comparatively little of 
the exact csuses of disease, our knowledge at least 
points to certain perfectly well-established truths. 
One of these is that man cannot live in an atmos- 
phere that is tainted by exhalations from putrefy- 

ing organic matter, without danger of being made 
sick—sick unto death. It is true that not all of 
those who live in such an atmosphere either fall 
sick or die from its effects; but it is also true that 
not all who go into battle are shot down. In both 
cases they expose themselves to dangers from which 
their escape is a matter of good fortuue. Fewer 
would be shot if none went into battle, and fewer 
would die of disease if none were exposed to poison- 
ousair. Our adaptability is great, and we accustom 
ourselves to withstand the attacks of an infected at- 
mosphere wonderfully well; but for all that, we are 
constantly in the presence of the danger, and 
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qi though insensibly resisting, are too often insensibly 
yielding to it. Some, with less power to resist, or 
exposed to a stronger puison, or finally weakened 
by long exposure, fall sick with typhoid fever or 
some similar disease, that springs directly from 
putrid infection. Of these, a portion die; the com- 
munity loses their services, and it sympathizes with 
their friends in mourning that, “in the wisdom of 
a kind but inscrutable Providence, it has been found 
necessary to remove them from our midst.” 

In this way we blandly impose upon Divine Prov- 
idence the responsibility of our own shortcomings. 
The victims of typhoid fever die, not by the act of 
God, but by the act of man; they are poisoned to 
death by infections that are due to man’s ignorahce 
or neglect. 








































(To be continued.) 








From The British Friend. 
VIVISECTION. 


The following letter appeared in the Edin- 

burgh newspapers in the early part of this 
year. Hearing that it is to be reprinted, I 
wish to prefix a few words of explanation. 
The general subject of experimental physiolo- 
gy is not discussed in the letter; this I have 
done in a little work entitled, “A Plea for 
Mercy to Animals,” one chapter of, which 
treats of Vivizection, its history and its results. 
The present object is to oppose a new abuse 
of this method of sunandh. Ten years ago 
Dr. Markham, in the preface to a prize essay 
on Vivisection, said that his remarks applied 
only to continental schools, as there were no 
such practices allowed in this country. Since 
that time at several of the London medical 
schools, classes of experimental physiology 
have been formed, and a hand-book has been 
prepared containing directions for performing 
many horrible and cruel, as well as useless, 
operations on live animals, Sir Thomas 
Watson, Mr. Tuffnell and others representing 
the higher grades of the profession in London 
and Dublin, have protested against this in- 
novation. Even apart from teaching, Dr. 
Bardsley, of Manchester, proposed that no 
physiologist should be allowed to perform ex 
periments except under the sanction of the 
College of Surgeons or Physicians in either of 
the three kingdoms; the nature of the experi- 
ments, and the expected advantage being first 
specified. Sir Robert Christisen, while claim- 
ing freedom of research for physiologists, ob- 
jects, and always has objected, to any public 
demonstrations by experiment on living ani- 
mals. Professor Traill said ‘‘ There are few 
points of importance in the animal economy 
on which Vivisection is capable of throwing 
light even in the hands of the skillful and ex- 
perienced anatomist, and still fewer that are 
likely to reward the casual researches of the 
unfledged anatomist.” Vivisection classes 
and mere demonstration of ascertained facts 
in physiology ought not to be permitted in our 
medical schools. 
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Letter reprinted from ‘‘Scotsman” and othep ” 
newspapers 

Edinburgh is in danger of being disgraceq 
by the ectablichanent in its medical school of 
regular courses of Vivisection, or experiment 
and demonstrations on live animals. Thig 
has become known in connection with the 


ty buildings. In the plans of an architect, in. 
tended to be secret and confidential, but for. 
tunately made public, these sentences occur; 


“T have placed physiology at the south-wegt © 


corner, because it is desirable to place this 
department in such a position that it cannot 
be overlooked, and also were good south and 
north light can be had. On the ground floor 
is a room (30 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft.) for physiolo. 
gical experiments on animals. Another rea. 
son I have for placing the physiological 
department here is, that there is good space 
for keeping animals, and plenty of south light 
to preserve them in health. Good accommo- 
dation can also be had for keeping the ani- 
mals belonging to the pathological depart- 
ment.” Edinburgh is very much changed 
from what it was if this atrocious scheme is 
allowed to be carried out. At Dublin, in the 
programme of the class of physiology, pub- 
lished under the joint sanction of the College 
of Physicians and the Board of Trinity Col- 


lege, “ Vivisections are absolutely prohibited.” — 


In Edinburgh these practices have not been 
unknown, but they have been hitherto gener- 
ally condemned, and have never received any 
official sanction. It cannot be that the school 
rendered illustrious by men like Cullen and 
Gregory and Abercrombie, will now seek no- 


toriety from classes like those of Magendie of 


Paris or Schiff of Florence. If it were in the 
interest of medical science, and if any benefit 
to the healing art were probable, I would be 


silent, I do not question the abstract right of 


experimenting, nor deny that in some rare 
instances it may be justifiable. But this is 
utterly distinct from the present scheme of 
establishing classes, “‘thus setting a premium,” 
as Dr. George Wilson says in his life of Dr. 
John Reid, “ upon animal torture and animal 
murder.” It is not a question between science 
and sentiment. Many of the highest authori- 
ties in the profession have shown the fallacies 
of this mode of research, and Sir Chas. Bell 
has declared that “it has done more to per- 
petuate error than to add to sound knowl- 
edge.” Dr. Barclay, the founder of the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons at 
Edinburgh, in his book on the Muscular Mo- 
tions, strongly condemned Vivisection as a 
legitimate mode of research. Many authori- 
ties to the same effect may be given. Sound 
science is on the side of humanity in this 
matter. 


proposals for extending the present Univergj. | 


Let the University and city of 
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Called aside. 


ea aaa 
Edinburgh prevent this scandal. It is nota 


uestion for the medical profession only. If 
e clergy are silent they must be of a very 
diferent spirit from Dr. Chalmers, whose 
yoice was raised on the subject of humanity 
to animals. Lawyers and men of letters may 
remember the weighty words of Sir Walter 
Seott on the cruelties perpetrated under pre- 
text of science. Edinburgh is gaining for 
itself fresh honors by founding the Living- 
stone Memorial College, as a training school 
for medical missionaries. Let not the pres- 
tige of the place be sullied by founding at 
the same time a school of Vivisection. 
JamMEs Macautay, M.D. 


A circular signed by upwards of thirty in 
fluential inhabitants of Edinburgh, ministers, 
advocates, merchants, &c., has been issued, 
proposing to have prohibited by legislative 
enactment this refinement in cruelty upon 
dumb animals. 


iSite inact 
From the (London) Friend. 
CALLED ASIDE. 


“T have somewhat to say unto thee.” 


Called aside 
From the glad working of thy busy life, 
From the world’s ceaseless stir of care and strife, 
Into the shade and stillness, by thy Heavenly 
Guide ; 
For a brief space thou hast been called aside. 


Lonely hours 
Thou hast spent, weary, on a couch of pain, 
Watching the golden sunshine and the falling rain ; 
Hours whose sad length only to Him was known, 
Who trod a sadder pathway, dark and lone. 


Laid aside— 
May not the little cup of suffering be 
A loving one of blessing given to thee? 
The cross of chastening, sent thee from above 
By Him who bore the cross, whose name is Love. 


Called aside— 
Hast thou no memories of that “ littke while”? 
No sweet remembrance of thy Father’s smile? 
No hidden thoughts, that wrapped thee in their 
hold 
Of Him who did such light and grace unfold? 


Called aside— 
Perhaps into the desert garden, dim, 
And yet not lone when thou hast been with Him, 
And heard his voice in sweetest accents say, 
“Child, wilt thou not with Me this still hour 

stay?” 

Called aside, 
In hidden paths with Christ thy Lord to tread, 
Deeper to drink at the sweet Fountain Head; 
Closer in fellowship with Him to roam, 
Nearer, perchance, to feel thy heavenly home. 


Called aside. 
Oh, knowledge deeper grows with Him alone, 
In secret oft His deeper love is shown, 
And learnt, in many an hour of dark distress, 
Some rare, sweet lesson of His tenderness. 


We thank Thee for the stillness and the shade; 

We thank Thee for the hidden paths Thy love hath 
made ; 

And, so that we have wept and watched with Thee, 

We thank Thee for our dark Gethsemane. 


Called aside. 
Oh, restful thought—He doeth all things well! 
Oh, blessed sense, with Christ alone to dwell ! 
So, in the shadow of Thy cross to hide, 
We thank thee, Lord, to have been called aside. 
February, 1875. Leta. 


———_——-~e 


RESPONSE TO “‘ CALLED ASIDE,”’ 


“Come 


, e yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest 
awhile." — 


ARE vi, 31. 


Yes, He “called me aside,” saying, ‘Come, now, 
and rest!” 

Bade me leave unto others the vines I had dressed, 

And, for His sake had tended with untiring care, 

And “apart” with Him go, and His solitude share. 


“For I’ve ‘ somewhat to say,’ which thou only must 
hear,” 


’ 

Was the Master’s brief summons, in tones sweet and 
clear, 

“And some lessons to teach of deep import to thee, 


—a only canst learn whilst abiding with 
Me.” 


So He “took me aside,” gently clasping my hand, 
And He led me away to a wilderness land ; 

Yet it seemed not a ‘desert place,” dreary and dim, 
But the “ garden of spices,” I traversed with Him, 


Where the spikenard and myrrh and the lign-alocs 
grow— 


Where the lilies are blooming, the “ still waters” 


ow. 

Ah! ’twas blessed indeed to be thus “called aside,” 

E’en to tread the “ dim pathways,” with Him for my 
guide! 


Sweet the converse we held in the silence, alone, 

And most tender the care to His weary child 
shown ; 

On His warm, loving bosom He pillowed my head, 

Of His cup bade me drink, from His table He fed. 


As a token of grace and of favor benign, 

Around me He folded his mantle divine 

Of ineffable love. There was naught to alloy 

The sweet peace, and the rest, and the “ fulness of 
joy.” 


Rich the knowledge I gained of His fatherly care, 

Of His infinite mercy, His tenderness rare; 

That He chastens in love, and He “ wounds but to 
heal,” 


And e’en sorrow oft comes with His token and seal, 


As a guest from above, of His favor the sign, 

From earth’s pleasures to wean, and the soul to re- 
fine ; 

For his “ chosen ” sre oft in Pain’s crucible tried ; 

In the furnace alone is the gold purified. 


Then He showed me the cross that His servants. 
must bear, 

Following close in His steps, if the crown they 
would wear; 

“ Counting all things but loss” for His holy name’s 
sake, 

If pega with their Lord, of His glory par- 
take. 
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Showed me, also, that I had no wisdom or might, 

And only as I was equipped for the fight— 

With the sword of His Spirit, His helmet and 

ee > shield— 

Could I hope that the foe to my prowess would 
yield. 

































Sweet, indeed, were these lessons of faith and of 
love 

And of reverent trust in the Father above. 

Oh, let Thy will be my will! dear Lord, choose for 
me! 

4‘ All Thou doest is well,” and my strength comes 
from Thee. 


And I thank Thee that thus Thou hast “called me 
aside,” 

And hast counted me worthy with Thee to abide ; 

Thus to list to Thy teachings, to learn of Thy 


ways— 
Learn the ever-new song of thanksgiving and 
praise. A.R. P. 


Baltimore, Twelfth month, 1875. 


———<08 <_< 


MOUND BUILDERS OF THE WEST. 
CURIOUS DISCOVERIES. 


A Chicago correspondent says : 

The mound-builders of the West are and 
must continue to furnish one of the most in- 
soluble of problems to antiquarians and eth- 
nologists. A nation sufficiently advanced in 
the arts and sciences, as appears from their 
relics, and as numerous and powerful as must 
have been the race that occupied the whole 
Mississippi Valley, was blotted out utterly and 
left never a trace in their own literature or that 
of their conquerors, if conquerors they had or 
were not swept away by diseasa. It is true 
that many quadrangular or conical mounds 
have been placed to the credit of the mound- 
builders which really were the work of the 

reat architect, Nature; none the less is it a 
act that the whole face of the western country 
is studded with their tumuli, They are gener- 
ally—al most invariably—situated ona plateau 
overlooking or near by a water-course, and 
of various forms and sizes—oval, oblong, 
pyramidal, cruciform, from a few feet in height 
) to an altitude of nearly one hundred feet, and 
having an area ranging from a few perches to 
several acres. The mound at Grave Creek, W. 
Va., is—I quote from Squier—70 feet high and 
1,000 in circumference at the base. That at 
Miamisburg, Montgomery county, O., is 68 
feet high and 852 feet in circumference, con- 
taining 311,353 cubic feet. The mound at Sel- 
zertown, Miss., covers six acres of ground, and 
that at Cahokia, Ill.,—in the form of a trun- 
cated pyramid—has an altitude of 90 feet anda 
total circumference of about two thousand feet. 
Many of these mounds are found in Northern 
Illinois and Wisconsin, and in Winnebago 























the banks of Rock river and the other streams 


county, where they are traced in scores along 


of that vicinity. An interesting research has 





just been prosecuted, terminating in diseoy. 
eries of value. 


The mounds selected were on a high table 


land stretching back from a bluff on Rock | 
river, about six miles from the city of Rock. 
ford. A trench was cut through a mound | 
about 100 feet in circumference and 8 {eg 
high, and excavations prosecuted from either 
side. 
dish earth, apparently a relic of pottery, wag 
encountered, but it was friable as the surround. 
soil. 
down was unearthed a small oblong tablet of 
Niagara spar, smoothly polished, about one. 
quarter of an inch in thickness, 3+ inches long, 
and 2 inches wide, with traced and beveled 
edges. The inscriptions and figures thereon 
are thus described : 


At a depth of 6 fret a thin seam of red. 


Between two and three feet further 


“At the centre of the top is a curiously 


wrought face surrounded by what appears to 
be rays of light; beneath, and running nearly 
to the bottom, is an upright bar, supported by 
a cross-bar; at the left upper corner is the 
form of a coiled serpent; beneath this area 
triangle, another serpent, a lizard, and what 
appears to be a burning taper. 
stand in a line one above the other. 


These figures 
In the 


right-hand upper corner is a character re- 


sembling the letter Z, and beneath this one re- 
sembling the letter U; next a dagger shaped 
character, under which is a fish’s head; next 


ap elongated, circular character, with a dot in 


the centre, and a continued stroke from the } 
upper left elongation ; next under this are four | 
bars crossing each other at alternate angles; 


under this is the last figure, that of a well- 
a fish, making fourteen distinct figures 
in all.” 

These figures, it is stated, may represent the 
signs of the zodiac, thesun and the earth. Six 
of them are said to correspond very exactly 
with six of the Lybian characters, the primi- 
tive letters of the most ancient of African na- 
tions. The curious face, which is the most 
prominent figure, is very nearly a counterpart 
of the face in the centre of the great stone 
calendar of the Mexicans, which was captured 
by Cortez when he invaded Mexico, and was 
buried by him because he could not destroy or 
carry it off, it being 12 feet square, 3 feet 
thick, and weighing over twenty tons. This 
was discovered and dug up in 1791. The 
lizard and a horned head on this Mexican 
calendar are also prominent on the Rockford 
tablet. A little below this interesting relic 
were found a variety of articles, a stone ham- 
mer four inches long, with a round hole drilled 
in it for a handle ; astone chisel; a portion of 
the bowl of a pipe; several flint arrow-heads, 
or spear points ; a quantity of decayed bones; 
a small stone or two having fire marks on 
them; what appears to be fragments of a 
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skull-bone; and a twisted fibre having the|or four million pounds sterling, might be 
appearance of hair. The excavations in an| saved in that city alone, with its population 
adjoining mound brought to light a human | at that time, by using sunshine instead of 
skull nearly complete, but the bones were so | candle-light. Many curious calculations of a 
brittle that they fell apart. The earth| similar kind have been made, and the ad- 
within it, however, retained and showed the| vantages in regard to mental acquisitions 
shape. ‘have been also demonstrated. It is only in 

Further researches are shortly to be made. | regard to health, however, that we have now 
—Late paper. to consider the subject. In childhood and 
old age, and when the body is exhausted by 


Famity Likenesses.—Southey, in a letter | fatigue, or enfeebled by illness, a longer 
to Sir Egerton Brydges, says: “ Did you ever | Pe? iod than eight hours is required. From 
observe how remarkably old age brings out | 8evem to eight hours are necessary for most 
family likenesses, which, having been kept, as | Persons, and there are very few who can pre- 
it were, in abeyance while the passiona and | 8¢rve vigorous health for any protracted time 
business of the world engrossed the parties, with leas than six hours sleep.—Selected. 
come forth again in acts (as in infancy) the 
features settling into their primary characters 
before dissolution? I have seen some affect- 
ing instances of this; a brother and sister, 
than whom no two persons in middle life could 
have been more unlike in countenance or in + abe ate 
character, becoming like as twins at last. I} Rain during some portion of the 24, | 


























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR TWELFTH MONTH. 











now see my father’s lineaments in the look-| hours......s.sssccssseceeesseeeeseseeeceeees 11 9 
ing-glass where they never used to appear.” Rain all or nearly all DAY. ..eereeeereees 0 6 
a Snow, including very slight falls...... 3 3 
Cloudy, without stormS........cseceeeeee 7 8 
QUANTITY OF REST OR SLEEP. Clear, as ordinarily accepted............ | 10 5 
No rules of universal application can be Total cecccccocceccccesee see secs cceceese 31 31 
laid Cown as to amount of rest or sleep, in the 1874 | 1875 
use of which there are endless diversities, ae | Dee. | Dee 
according to health, habit or constitution. | Mean temperature of Twelfth mo., per, — = 
Every one must be guided by circumstances, Penna. Hospital. setsasecesoe teeeeeeeneeees 36 00) 35.36 
lways remembering that longer repose than | Hishest point attained during month, 
arway g 8 po per Penna. Hospital........ccesseeeeeee 55.00} 64.05 





is necessary for refreshing the body has a} Lowest point reached, per Penna. 


weakening and relaxing effect on the system, 
not to speak of the waste of time which it in- 
volves. Seven or eight hours is the average 






time for the majority of persons in health. | ®4 


The same measure will not suit all individu- 
als, nor even the same person at different 
times. John Wesley, who was remarkable 
for the very little dewp which he allowed 
himself, though engaged incessantly in active 
labor, admitted that, whatever might be done 
in extraordinary cases, the human body can 
scarcely continue in health and vigor without 
six hours sleep in four and twenty. Jeremy 
Taylor and Richard Baxter have affirmed that 
four, or even three hours might suffice. These 
writers have probably looked at the question 
from a moral rather than a physical point of 
view. Medical men will be found in general 
to approve of eight hours as a reasonable 
average time. If less time suffices for healthy 
repose, so much the better, from the addi- 
tional time gained. Dr. Franklin once wrote 
an ingenious essay, pointing out the economi- 
cal advantages in a national point of view of 
early rising. In the year 1784, he published 
his economical project in Paris, where he 
showed that ninety-six million French livres, 


Beaphtal ccescecsccreseses oxsstl ssisonas | 1ME > OM 





RAIN. 


in during the month, per Penna. 
Hospital ......00creccccces cocvcseee socseeees 


Inches. | Inches. 








5.16 





DEATHS. | Nuemb’r.| Niemb'r. 





i 
Dearus during the month, being four| 
1184 | 1301 
| 





current weeks for each year........ | 
MEAN TEMPERATURES, Deg. 
Average of the mean temperature of; 
Twelfih month for the past 86 years)......... | 32.69 
Highest mean of temperature during) 
that entire period, 1848... .......06 se. | ecccsees| 45.00 


Lowest mean of temperature during 
that entire period, 1832................ | esecdcace | 25.00 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1874 | 1875 

| Inches. | Inches. 
Totals for the first six months of | 
21.47! 16.81 





CACH: YCAT.. ceeee-cececececcceces cee ees 

Totals for the last six months of | 
each year......0. @ cecccscece wesceeees | 19.37 | 26.18 
Entire totals for each year......... sees 40.841 42.99 


So far as the mean temperature of the month just 
closed is concerned, there is but little to remark— 
only a fraction of a degree less than last year, and 
about two and one-half degrees above the average of 
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means for the past eighty-six years. But if we take | apparatus which contributed to the rapid construe. 
the extremes we see they have been marked, show- | tion of the Suez Canal, announces that fifteen ex. 
ing a range of a little more than fifty-six degrees. | perimental soundings have been made in the straitg 
The intense cold of the 19th rapidly gave way, for| of Dover; in none of them were the results unfg. 
though the morning of the 20th was still cold, by | vorable to the possibility of boring a tunnel to join 
half-past two o’clock the mercury bad risen to 31 | France and England, and M. Lavalley adds that alj 
degrees. On the 21st a white frost occurred, and | the engineers are agreed that the completion of the 
from that time the month out we had a succession | project is only a question of time and money. 

of almost sultry and rainy days, rain having fallen 
for eight days in succession. In New York, four 
degrees above zero was noted on the 20th, and 32 
on the 21st, the change occurring in the space of 12 
hours. During the ‘cold snap,” so freely com- 
mented on, the Delaware was closed near Yardley- 
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Tue General Postal Union Treaty will go into 
operation in France on the first of this month. The 
Postal Union rates cf five cents per one-half ounce 
on letters; two cents for postal cards ; two cents for 
newspapers each, if not exceeding four ounces, and 


ville and frozen over at Port Richmond, Philadel- | ‘Wo cents per two ounces of other pri: ted matter W 
phia, while the Schuylkill was also frozen over above | #"4 patterns of merchandise, will take effect on the Got 
Girard avenue bridge. : date named for correspondence from the United 


States addressed to France and Algeria, and also 
for correspondence addressed to Spain, including 
the Balearic Isles, the Canary Islands, the Spanish | 
posessions on the North Coast of Africa, and the * 


In thé comparison of rain for the entire year, we 
find that 1875 shows about two inches more having 
fallen than the preceding year, while during 1873 





we had 58.22 inches ; during 1872 51.08 inches; 
during 1871 47.27 inches, and during 1870 44.06 
inches. It will thus be seen that with the great 
number of days on which rain has fallen during the 
month under review, no great quantity has fallen. 
And yet it is to be hoped, with a temperature above 
freezing so much of the time, that the moisture has 
reached the springs to a certain extent, and that 
they are in a much better condition than they were 
when the month opened. We believe, as a rule, 
they have seldom been as low at this season of the 
year, and that they have not been well filled for a 
period of three years. The damp, misty, continuous 
drizzling weather for some ten days past, is certainly 
an unusual and remarkable feature for the season. 

J. M. Exuts. 

Philadelphia, First mo. 34, 1876. 








NOTICES. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union will meet on 
Sixth-day evening, First mo. 14th, at 74 o’clock, 
in Girard avenue meeting-house. An essay on 
“The Government of First-day School-,” by Benj. 
Hallowell, Jr., is expected to be read. All are in- 
vited to participate. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Committee of Management will meet on Fourth- 
day evening, 12th inst., at 8 o’clock. 


ITEMS. 


One of the latest efforts of the Society for 
the Preventon of Cruelty to Children is to break 
up the cruel custom of sending thinly-clad children 
into the street to beg. Several arrests have already 
been made, and in a majority of instances President 
Wright states that the parents, one or both, have 
been found to be drunken and dissipated, forcing 
the children to beg to get the means to buy strong 
drink. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received at Madrid from 
the Philippine Islands, giving the details of a hur- 
ricane which occurred on the 30th of. Eleventh 
month. The storm was particularly severe in the 
provinces of Albay and Camarines, which form the 
southeastern part of the island of Luzon. Two 
hundred and fifty lives were lost, and three thousand 
eight hundred dwelling houses destroyed. Many 
cattle perished, and the crops in all directions are 
ruined. 


M. Lavatuey, President of the French Society 
of Civil Engineers, and inventor of the powerful 











postal establishments of Spain on the western coast 
of Morocco. 
include the whole of Europe without exception, 
together with Asiatic Russia, Asiatic Turkey and 
Egypt, and of course, the United States also. 


The Postal Union Treaty will then 


Tue Weser Zeitung, in giving an account of the 
fearful explosion last month at Bremenhaven—the 
seaport town of Bremen, states: “that just before 
the Mosel was about to sail, a cart, containing four 
cases and a barrel, was being unloaded for ship- 
ment. Suddenly a terrible explosion occurred. The 
effect was horrible. The quay was then thronged 
with people— partly belonging to the steamer, partly 
spectators and partly passengers who had remained 
there to take a last farewell of their friends. 

An eye-witness who stood under the gangway of 
the Mosel, on hearing the terrific report, saw a 
number of black lumps flying about in the air, 
whilst very few of the persons on land remained 
visible. Apprehending a boiler explosion, he threw 
himself flat on deck, where he received a volley of 
sand, broken glass, fragments of flesh, bones, etc. 
The devastation on board the Mosel was terrific. 
No skylight was left; the cabins aft, starboard and 
port, were either crushed in or bulged out by the 
pressure, or altogether smashed ; the side plates of 
the ship were burst; the ports, with their glasses 
and rivets, forced inward. The authorship of the 
terrible catastrophe is now traced to W. K. Thomas, 
a@ passenger of the Morel. Thomas has acknowl- 
edged that he was the owner of the barrel which 
exploded, and that he intended to take this barrel 
on board the vessel for the purpose of sinking her. 
The motive of this diabolical wickedness appears to 
have been the hope of gaining a large sum by means 
of exaggerated and fictitious insurances, and the 
sum thus obtained was to have been shared with 
others. The barrel was made of strong material, 
and was divided by means of a partition in the 
middle, through which there was a hole. In the 
one division it is assumed that he had placed the 
igniting apparatus, and the other was filled with 
dynemite—(giant gunpowder). He accompanied 
the barrel when it was taken to the. depot of the 
North German Lloyd Company, and told the porters 
it should be handled with care. It is supposed that 
his plan was to effect the ignition by means of a 
clock-work apparatus, which in all probability was 
to have been set in motion when he arrived in South- 
ampton, to which place only he had booked. Ac- 
cording to authentic information the list of dead 
and wounded amounts to 170 persons. Nearly every 
family in the little town has suffered severely.” 
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FRIENDS’ STORE. | 
JUST RECEIVED 


. 94 inch Hemmed White Barcelona Shawls, $2.50. 
st inch Hemmed White Barcelona Shawls. $3.00. | 
7-8 Book Muslin Hdkfs, from 31 to 75 Cents. 
4-4 Book Muslin Hdkés, from 44 cents to $1.00. 
One Piece Dark Brown Silk. $1,624 Cheap, 
One lot of Fine Brown Waterproofs. $1,373. 
§.lk Hdkfs 873 cents, $1.00, $1.12 and $1.25. 


We have a very desirable assortment of Plain 
Goods. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch ‘sts., Philada. 





‘THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
TERMS, $1.56 per Year, in Advance. 


MARY Y. HOUGH, 
Editor and Publisher, 


P. 0. Box 2019. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
PHEBE M. IRISH. 





Price, $1.50. Toned paper, fine cloth, bevelled boards, red 
edge edition. 
FOUL COpici..cccccsesccscscsescccse cvecccese cecccoscccssceccsesed $5.00 


THOMAS W. STUCKEY, Publisher, 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


KAUB, FRYMIER 





FRIEND’S INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ILLIAM INGRAM, TEA DEALER, HAS 
taken his son, W. S. INGRAM, into partner- 

ship (this day, First month lst), and the business 
will be continued under the name of WILLIAM 


| INGRAM & SON at No. 31 North Second Street. 





T THE CLOSE OF THE LECTURES DELIVERED BY 

Professor PLINY E. CHASE, those attending his course 
being desirious of expressing their gratification therewith, orga- 
nized by calling S. BROADBENT to the chair, and appointing 


| M. F. LONGSTRETH Secretary, and adopted the following res- 


olutions : 

Resolved, That we have listened with deep interest and profit 
to the Course of Lectures on Electricitity, Motion, Heat, Light, 
Telegraphy, Spectroscopy, Weather Predictions, and Harmon 
of Faith and Reason, delivered by Professor PLINY E. CHASE, 
of Haverford College, and that we recommend institutions of 
learning to secure his valuable services to give familiar lectures 
upon the above and kindred subjects, believing that the sciences, 
as presented by Professor CHASE, not only incite intellectual 


| activity, but promote moral and religious growth. 


Resolved, That these proceedings be published. 
SAMUEL BROADBENT, Chairman. 
M. F. Lonestretu, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 22, 1875. 





| J. LUNDY BROTHERTON, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, 


Formerly with Wm. M. Levick, dee’d, 
No. 701 ARCH STREET, 
Room No. 2, First Floor, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
it?” Real Estate Sold or Exchanged, Loans and Mortga- 


ges negociated, Rentals effected and collected, Fire Insur- 
ance solicited, and General Collecting promptly attended to. 





SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex: 





. & EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SONS, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 





DAY PRESENTS, consisting of* Tea and Dinner Sets, 
Chamber Sets, Toilet Sets, Cologne Sets, Smoker Sets, 
Bud and Flower Vases, 


se with a fall line of the latest styles of Silver-Plated 
are of superior makes. Cheap for cash. 


Particular attention given to the decoration of China and 


glass to order, either in full sets or to match broken sets, 


923 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Opposite the New Post Office. #]} 


THE HOME CIRCLE, 


BY A. S. FP. 


A desirable Book for First Day School Libraries, 


just published, and for sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


706 Arch Street. 


Handsomely Bound’*and Illustrated............ses0e Price, $1.00. | 9p 823 


Have just received an extensive 
and varied assortment of Fancy Goods, suitable for HOLI- 


Motto Cups and Saucera,—also an 
extensive assortment of Chinese and Japanese Wares, to- 


changefor Second-hand 
Machines of every des- 
cription. 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
AGEnts WanTeD. “@R NEW YORK. 





ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER 


Has Removed from 420 NOBLE ST. to 


449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Philada. 













































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THIS WILL NOTIFY THE PUBLIC 


That we have put NEW and LOWER PRICES on much of our Stock. 
THE YEAR'S CLOSING OUT SALE wiLL CONTINUE UNTIL OUR FALL AND WINTER STOCK IS SOLp, 


Lin BMAIN FPAGC) LS: 


W; have made up too many ORERCOATS and SUITS for this year, and to transfer our Stock 





into Cash needed for preparation for 1876, we will make certain sacrifices which will be ap. 7 VOL 
parent oN AND AFTER WEDNESDAY, DECKEMBER FIRST, when we shall have gone through our 
Salesrooms and cut off Profits, and even a part of the cost, from many of our present prices. om 
To be very exact in stating this matter, as we do not intend that any advertisement or custom of our house gona 
shall mislead the public in the least particular, we think it proper to say, that this Mark Down, whilst it applies to 
! - 
A THOUSAND AND MORE OVERCOATS, aT! 


A THOUSAND AND MORE BUSINESS COATS, 
HUNDREDS OF DRESS COATS, 


SEVERAL THOUSAND VESTS, at 

SEVERAL THOUSAND PAIRS OF PANTS, sori 

and extends throughout our house, yet there are some lots in which (as they have already been marked at an 
close prices) we shall make no change. 2 
WE DESIRE TO ANNOUNCE THAT THIS IS a 

QUR FINAL and ONLY MARK DOWN THIS SEASON, 
So tuat NONE NEED WAIT ror Lower Prices. P 

} 


THE STEP WE TAKE WILL WONDERFULLY AID THOSE WHO FEEL LIKE ECONOMIZING. 





THE TERMS OF THE SALE ARE THE USUAL TERMS OF OUR HOUSE: 
1.—No Second or Altered Price—One Fixep Price. 
2.—Cash from All, to Warrant Low Prices. 
3.—The Contract on our part, to return money, is a part of the bargain in each case (provided goods 
are returned unworn.) 
4.—A Full Guarantee given for each garment. 
-The Stock we offer is all new, and is not “sovugut” or “ WHOLESALE” stock, but. our own 


CAREFULLY MADE CLOTHING. 


It will be remembered that our stock always embraces the CHOICEST STYLES Of SUBSTANTIAL GOODS, 


and that EVERY SIZE and sHape is provided for both men and Boys. It will also be borne in mind 
that there is but ONE OAK HALL, and ruar is at THE CORNER OF 


SLIXTH--SIXTH--SIXTH--SIXTH 


and MARKET STREETS. 


Hoping for a visit from each reader, and that our friends will pass this announcement to all 
their friends in the country, 








We are Very Truly, 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


